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heralded institution, erected to illustrate the principles oi
reformed education and termed the Philanthropinum. This
institution at Dessau was the parent of many others, more ot
less short lived, but existing long enough to exert a pro-
found influence on the education of children throughout the
Teutonic countries. It is said that educational institutions
sprang up everywhere like factories. After the final over-
throw of the Philanthropinum, through defective manage-
ment, " the teachers from Dessau were scattered about
in all parts of Germany, and each applied Basedow's ideas
according to his own plan, they erected institutions, and
converted what had been previously an honorable office into
a trade."1
The fundamental idea of the reform was "education
according to nature," which was interpreted to mean that
children should be treated as children, not as adults; that
languages should be taught by conversational methods, not
through grammatical studies; that physical exercises and
games should find a place in the child's education ; that early
training should be connected with " motion and noise/' since
children naturally love these; that each child should be
taught a handicraft, for reasons partly educational, partly
social; that the vernacular rather than the classical languages
should constitute the chief subject-matter of education; that
instruction should be connected with realities rather than
with words.
The objects of the institution were to educate the rich
and poor together, to give the former a proper natural educa-
tion for social activity and leadership and to prepare the
latter to teach. Under more competent hands the institution
continued until 1793; meanwhile, many similar institutions
were under way, two or three of which were widely influen-
tial. The strong emphasis upon the training of teachers
reacted favorably upon the entire German school system.
1 Schlosser, Vol. II, p. 20*.